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VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS 

By Leonardo da Vinci 

(See Reviews of Recent Books) 



ED 



REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 

The Baker & Taylor Company has added a very acceptable volume 
to its series of art monographs begun in 1903 with the publication of Poore's 
work on composition. The new handbook, in common with the other 
volumes of the series, considers the great art of design from the same stand- 
point as the enthusiastic lover of graphic and plastic art — for its own sake ; 
and not from the standpoint of the lover of nature, or of poetical thought 
and expression, or of the moralist. The artistic standard of judgment is 
declared to be absolutely independent and sufficient unto itself. Form, 
tones, values, and colors are the qualities with which the lover of art is con- 
cerned, not with the literary or moral contents of the subject. To this aes- 
thetic criterion of excellence Mr. Sturgis has adhered. 

Color is Mr. Sturgis's favorite quality, and of the colorists he speaks with 
enthusiasm. Painting he defines as " an organized display of the colored 
look of things," and again, " as mainly a matter of beautiful, colored light 
investing natural objects." With this predilection for color it goes without 
saying that Mr. Sturgis is a worshipper of the Venetians, especially of Paul 
Veronese. Artists of other schools he often curiously misunderstands. 
The first chapter of the book is called " The Epoch of Primitive Charm," 
and, although we are not clearly taught what this charm is or the absolute 
artistic greatness of the primatives, their relative achievements are recog- 
nized. Giotto, for example, is shown as the setter of types, and his repre- 
sentation of the Ascension pronounced the most dignified of all the many 
renderings of that subject. But to the purely aesthetic qualities of Bot- 
ticelli Mr. Sturgis seems strangely unsusceptible. Leonardo, too, is passed 
over with a brief description of "The Virgin of the Rocks," which is, strange- 
ly enough, pronounced to be " one of the most intensely religious of pic- 
tures." Even in critisicing his favorite Venetians Mr. Sturgis is not always 
happy. 

- Mr. Sturgis complains that critics have accused him in the " Apprecia- 
tion of Sculpture " of speaking with respect of different schools and tend- 
encies which could not really be approved by one and the same student of 
art. Catholicity of taste he considers a mark of knowledge and culture, 
and rightly so. It is not because the author's sympathies are too universal 
that he falls short as a critic, but, as has elsewhere been pointed out, because 
when he is called upon to judge between specific examples of sculpture, 
and more especially of painting, he appears to be stricken with indecision 
or timidity. His disquisitions on the principles, methods, and tendencies 
of art in general are uniformly good, notably so in his chapters on recent 
art. While praising many single paintings, his opinion of certain tenden- 
cies is not exalted. He sums up modern art as, on the whole, lacking 
dignity. 
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